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aspects are summed up in an actually existent whole. The conception of a 
unity of the universe cannot be hypostasized so cheaply. And, indeed, 
even as applied to the single organism, monism is not free from difficulties 
Romanes does not mention. For instance, the parallelism of conscious- 
ness and motions is not easy to reconcile with the fact that the con- 
scious series is discontinuous, whereas the physical series is, or must be 
conceived as being, continuous. Is the parallelism on such occasions 
suspended pro hac vice, or must we have recourse to unconscious states of 
consciousness ? 

Space does not admit of more than an allusion to Romanes' some- 
what unsound reasoning as to the possibility of a social consciousness 
(p. 103), and to his ingenious theory of Free-will, but it is impossible to 
part from him without feeling that his premature demise has deprived 
both science and philosophy of a worker of rare acuteness, honesty, and 
earnestness. F. C. S. S. 



Introduction to Philosophy. By Friedrich Paulsen, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Berlin. Translated from the third 
German edition by Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Missouri. With a Preface by William James, Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1895.— pp. xxiv, 437. 

The general philosophical standpoint of this work was described and 
criticised by Professor Watson in the Review on the appearance of the 
first German edition (vol. II, pp. 207 ff.). Professor James regards all 
the defects of the book " as minor matters compared with the one immense 
merit of the work, which is its perfect candor and frank abandonment of 
dogmatic pretence " (p. vi). Having used advance sheets of a large part 
of the book in his classes last year, he reports that the translator's task has 
been well performed, and that it is one of the very few text-books about 
which, in his experience as a teacher, he has heard no grumbling. It 
scarcely seems necessary to say anything more in calling attention to this 
work, but I may perhaps add that Professor Thilly's translation seems to 
me to preserve in a remarkable degree the vividness and directness which 
form the chief charm of Professor Paulsen's lectures and writings. English 
is not naturally nearly so vivid and forcible as German, but, in reading 
the translation before us, a former student still imagines himself listening to 
Paulsen's clear-cut and vigorous sentences in the crowded lecture-room at 
Berlin. In examining critically considerable portions of the book I have 
met with but one passage that is not perfectly clear. On p. 33 of the 
German edition we read : " Fur diesen Inbegriff von Wissenschaften, die 
eigentlich noch keine sind, hat man nun einen einigenden Begriff gesucht, 
und so jene oben erwahnten Erklarungen zustande gebracht : Philosophic 
ist die Lehre von der Form des Erkennens — urn den Inhalt auszuschliessen ; 
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oder Geisteswissenschaft — um wenigstens die Naturwissenschaften fern 
zu halten ; oder Wissenschaft von den Prinzipien — um sich wegen des 
Einzelnen zu entschuldigen." This is translated : " A definition was sought 
that would embrace this collection of sciences, which are in reality no 
sciences at all. This led to the definitions mentioned above : Philosophy 
is the doctrine of the form of Knowledge — ■ in order to exclude the content ; 
or mental science — in order at least to ward off the natural sciences ; or 
the science of principles — in order to find an excuse for not considering 
particular facts." (Translation, p. 33.) I venture to think that the 
meaning would be much plainer if one did not attempt to follow the 
German so closely. One might then translate: "It was sought to unite 
these sciences, which really do not deserve the name of sciences, by means 
of a definition. And this gave rise to the definitions we have already 
mentioned : Philosophy is concerned with 'Cat form of Knowing as opposed 
to its matter ; or, Philosophy is a mental science as distinguished from the 
natural sciences ; or, it is the science of principles, and so independent of 
the sciences which deal with particular facts." J. E. C. 

Die metaphysischen Grundlagen der Ethik bei Aristoteles. Von Dr. 
Lambert Filkuka. Wien, Carl Konegen, 1895. — pp. iv, 138. 

According to Dr. Filkuka any defect in an ethical system will be found 
in the end to result from a metaphysical error. A true ethical system can 
only be based on a sound and adequate metaphysic. In a true system of 
morality the Good will have three characteristics. It will be a Perfection 
which is suited to the nature of human beings ; it will have the character 
of Obligation ; and it will be such that it will satisfy the legitimate desire 
of man for happiness. The only foundation for such a system is a theory 
of the world based on the notion of Immanent Teleology. On this view 
each individual being has its own special End, but the various particular 
Ends are subservient to the purpose of the whole. Each being, therefore, 
has an End adapted to its nature, and the attainment of this is consequently 
accompanied by pleasure. But as the special nature of each individual is 
one of the means by which the End of the whole is realized, and only exists 
for that purpose, the development of its own proper nature is necessarily 
regarded by the finite being as a duty. It may be added that this concep- 
tion of Immanent Teleology leaves room for the part played by experience 
in the development of a system of morality. Since the true being of a thing 
is the law of its activity, to ascertain the law of human action it is only 
necessary to study empirically the nature of human beings. In this way the 
moral standard may be determined through experience. It must be kept in 
mind, therefore, that, though ethics is necessarily based on metaphysics, 
moral laws are not necessarily deduced from metaphysical principles. 

The aim of the present work is to show that Aristotle reached the true 
conception of ethics, and that he was able to accomplish this because his 



